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defend Egypt. In the end, the cautious arguments
in favour of a passive defence found favour, and the
British Command resolved to hold fast to the banks
of the Canal. It is doubtful whether future military
historians will confirm the wisdom of the choice.
At one period the Imperial General Staff would have
combated stoutly the tactics adopted in December
I9I4.1 Following the violation of the Palestine-Sinai
frontier by the Ottoman Government in 1906, the
subject of the defence of the eastern frontier of
Egypt had been reconsidered. The Imperial General
Staff maintained, correctly as the Turkish attack in
1915 demonstrated, that the Sinai Peninsula formed
no impassable obstacle to the march of an invader
from Palestine. In the opinion of that authority
a raiding party of 5,000 rifles, supported by a stronger
force in rear, could be brought without difficulty
within striking distance of the Suez CanaL While
confessing that the obvious line of defence was the
latter, the Imperial General Staff could not agree
that this admission involved purely passive resistance.
The enemy must be met and defeated in the desert.
To present the Turk with complete freedom of
action from Syria to the Canal would lead to disaster,
and was directly opposed to the sound military
principle that the offensive is the soul of defence.
Tied to the bank of the Canal, a protecting force
deprives itself of a potent weapon, the counter-
attack.

The decision reached in December 1914 was in-
fluenced by the consideration that the force at the
disposal of the Canal Command was insufficient to
undertake the dual duty of garrisoning a number of
posts advanced into the desert and of holding in rear
a line of over a hundred miles in length. On the other

1 See a War Office Report, Part II, Suez Canal Defence Scheme,
published in May 1910.